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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. . 


— centennial commemoration of the adoption of the Consti- 

tution in this city was by far the most successful affair of the 
sort that this country has witnessed. In completeness and prompt- 
ness, in the foresight which anticipated every contingency, and the 
good sense which adapted the means used to the impression de- 
sired, and in the felicity which attended the whole execution of 
the programme, it surpassed even the Centennial Exhibition. 
That, it is true, was an affair of such magnitude as to make its 
equal and entire success a thing beyond human powers. In this 
case the city undertook to do something which could be done per- 
fectly, and it was done perfectly. Even our New York visitors 
were moved to a chorus of approbation, and have confessed in va- 
rious ways that no other city of the Union could have done so 
well. 

The Times, for instance, draws a contrast between its city and 
our own in the matter of local patriotism, which is not to the ad- 
vantage of New York. It complains of a lack of men of the kind 
that can be looked to on such an occasion for the initiatory execu- 
tion of any undertaking which makes great demands on public 
spirit. And it remarks that while every schoolboy in Philadel- 
phia knows the situation and significance of the monuments of our 
history, there is no interest in those of New York. There is truth 
in these complaints, although it also is true that we are not quite 
so rose-colored as our contemporary’s present set of eye-glasses 
would make us appear. We too have our faults and our defects of 
public spirit. In New York the want of that spirit probably is 
due to the fact that its business is so much in the hands of aliens, 
who care for nothing but the propaganda of Free Trade, and give 
to nothing but the support of Free Trade clubs and newspapers. 

As for the neglect of New York’s historical monuments, we 
did not know that it possessed many. The evacuation of the city 
by the British in 1783, the inauguration of the national govern- 
ment in 1789, and the Copperhead Riots of 1863 are the only events 
of importance that we can call to mind as having occurred in New 
York. The first of the three was long commemorated by an an- 
nual holiday. The last hardly calls for commemoration. The 
event of 1789 was of greater importance than either, and its com- 
ing centenary will give New York a chance to show what she can 
do by way of making a national holiday the occasion of a fitting 
celebration. We have faith enough in New Yorkers to believe that 
they will do it very well indeed. 





WITH a view to their celebration two years hence, we may 
warn the New Yorkers against one serious mistake. If they treat 
the celebration in a mercantile spirit, and regard it asa means to 
bring them customers and business, they will fail deservedly. It 
is not many years since another great American city treated a bi- 
centenary celebration in that way. It would tickle the eye of the 
country with shows which had nothing to do with the nature of 
the commemoration. It would crowd the hotels and the stores 
with country cousins, who were drawn by Mardi Gras perform- 
ances and the like. And it would omit anything like an intellect- 
ual commemoration by orator or poet, and make up for that by 
exhorting the preachers to make it the theme of their Sunday 
sermons. We are happy to see that the shopkeepers who took 
the matter in charge and gave it this direction, only lost money by 
the venture. The performance pleased nobody who gave the mat- 
ter a moment’s thought. The country cousins stayed at home, or 
spent their money only on the unavoidable expenses of the trip. 
And there were no dividends. 

This time the opposite spirit prevailed. If any gain came to 





the city’s business—and there must have been some from the in- 
flux of the greatest mass of people that ever visited Philadelphia 
in three days—it was unsought, and therefore deserved. From 
the outset the one thought was to make the commemoration pa- 
triotic and adequate; and the outside public saw that, and re- 
sponded accordingly. 





THE hoarding of money in the Treasury has had its natural 
result. Withdrawing it from the channels of trade has of course 
left them with an insufficient supply. 

If, out of this situation, financial disaster should come, there 
will be no doubt a realization how short sighted has been the course 
of inaction pursued by Congress during the past four years. Such 
disaster, we trust, will be avoided, yet if it be encountered, no one 
ought to profess surprise. 

Mr. Fairchild now finds he cannot buy bonds in the open mar- 
ket. His efforts to do so have been ridiculously abortive. It is, 
we admit, a proper procedure under the circumstances, but the 
blame falls upon the policy which has led the Treasury to depend 
in the last resort upon this wretched and farcical measure. 
Mr. Fairchild had left to him a single loop-hole of escape from a 
most uncomfortable situation, and now he finds this loop-hole too 
small to get out by. 

That the holders of bonds are going to send them to the Treas- 
ury is unlikely, even as a means of alleviating a stringency. Those 
who have them are not those who are pinched for cash, and while 
it is true that apprehension ofan actual panic might serve to draw 
them out, it is also true that some holders, as for instance banks, 
must keep them in order that, in the time of extremest pressure, 
they may readily procure cash. 

After all, gentlemen, is there any other remedy for this than 
Distribution ? 


IN a strong speech at Wilmington, Ohio, on the 15th instant, 
Mr. Sherman reviewed the principal issues in the pending politi- 
cal canvass, both State and national. Speaking of the national 
finances, he approved the plan adopted by Mr. Fairchild of pur- 
chasing bonds in the open market, while he pointed out, of 
course, how totally inadequate the Democratic policy has proved 
itself in the direction of the finances. And in dealing with this 
subject he used language to an effect which we think cannot be 
too much or too patiently considered at the present time. Speak- 
ing of the accumulation of surplus, he said : 

Both the States and the Nation are but the organized agencies of the 
people, both limited in power and charged with separate and distinct duties, 
one national, the other local. Since the abolition of slavery there is no 
reason why the national and local agencies of the people should not be in 
harmony with each other. The talk about State rights being encroached 
upon by Federal appropriations is but a remnant of Secession. 








PUBLIC interest in the American enterprises in China con- 
tinues, and there is probably no doubt remaining as to either the 
reality or the importance of the action taken by the authorities at 
Peking. Indeed, when it is conceded that this movement,—the 
awakening of an immense nation from the sleep of thousands of 
years,—is not a dream, it becomes one of the most stupendous 
realities of our age. China, a country with three hundred,—per- 
haps four hundred—millions of people, is about to assume at once 
the methods of the most civilized nations, and to do it in concert 
with that one which of all is most progressive, most free, most in- 
telligent in practical action. That the movement causes a pro- 
found sensation is not only natural; it would be a restraint of the 
ordinary emotions of the human mind, if it failed to do so. What 
has been accomplished in the other great quarter of Asia,jthrough 
the efforts of three centuries bids fair to be done in China in as 
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many decades. And while England has marked each step of her 
march in India with footprints of blood, America’s aid to China 
will be peaceful, honorable, and just. 

The consideration in this city by the special envoy, Ma-Kie- 
Chung, andthe Syndicate to whom the concession is granted, of the 
working details of the Bank, was somewhat interrupted last week 
by the ceremonies of the Constitution celebration, but has since 
been resumed, and is proceeding satisfactorily. It may be said 
with propriety that intercourse with the Chinese statesmen in- 
creases even a previously favorable estimate of their sagacity as 
well as their fairness. In deciding upon the present step, the lead- 
ers in it have carefully considered all the details in the situation 
of their country, and have decided that the time is ripe for action. 
They have thought of many circumstances and contingencies 
which are not at once observable by even an intelligent and acute 
outside student of Chinese affairs, and their representatives in this 
country bring to the business an extremely practical and reasonable 
mind. We see no reason to anticipate anything else than an early 
beginning of the enterprises which have been outlined, and it is 
probable that Mr. Wharton Barker may, before the close of the 
year, proceed to China in order to attend personally to their de- 
velopment. 

Mr. BAYARD does not seem to have a very good understand- 
ing with the heads of Her Majesty’s Foreign Office, as to the con- 
duct of the Fisheries negotiations. First came the very premature 
announcement in Parliament, that the American government had 
agreed to submit the whole matter to a Joint High-Commission, 
ata time when our State Department had not agreed as to what 
or how much of the subject should be submitted, or who should 
meet the British negotiators in the conference, oreven that the term 
Commissioner should be applied to the representatives of either 
nation. Then came the announcement in Parliament also that the 
President had ordered the release of the Canadian sealing-vessels 
which were captured in Behring’s Sea, because the question of 
their right to take seals will be referred to the new commission. 
Mr. Bayard declares he knows of no such order, never having ad- 
vised the President to issue any. But in London it is again men- 
tioned publicly by the Foreign Office authorities as an accom- 
plished fact; and in Ottawa it is said that it has not been obeyed 
only because the authorities in Alaska doubted the genuineness of 
Mr. Bayard’s telegram ordering the release. Mr. Bayard insists 
that no such order ever was issued, and that nothing has been 
done to take the cases out of the hands of the courts, who are to 
pass upon them, and that he has no intention of submitting our 
rights in Alaskan waters to the conference about to meet in Wash- 
ington. These explicit assurances put the matter beyond doubt ; 
but it is worth asking how the English Foreign Office came to 
make such a blunder, and to adhere to it after Sir Lionel West 
had the opportunity to inform them by cable of Mr. Bayard’s de- 
nial. Perhaps Sir Lionel was too busy getting up a case against 
Count Mitkiewicz, to have time for such a trifle as the seal- 
fisheries. 

Another indication that the British diplomats are not on the 
right terms with Mr. Bayard is found in an interview with Sir 
Lionel West, which appears in the Washington Post. It is rather 
unusual for diplomatic representatives to allow themselves to be 
interviewed at all; but Sir Lionel, if we may trust the report, 
threw off all reserve. He informed the reporter that it was at 
Mr. Bayard’s suggestion that the British government had ap- 
pointed the joint-commissioners, pooh-poohed the idea that Can- 
ada would try to trade off the free exchange of natural products 
—fish included—for free access to the inshore fisheries, and dis- 
counted the chances of the result reached by the Commission be- 
ing approved by the Senate: 

Your Executive is just as free to negotiate in its own way as if no 
branch of Congress had ever considered the subject at all; but then, as we 
said before, without the subsequent ratification of the Senate the negotia- 
tions of your Executive are of no avail. The Senate last winter expressed 
its opposition to the commission method of settling this dispute, and I should 








regard it as probable that a body which declared against a certain thing last 
winter would be ready to declare against it again next winter. But let me 
see; your Senate is pretty evenly divided, isn’t it? Mr. Riddleberger, I 
think, is the balance of power. 

On this point Sir Lionel makes a very grave mistake. On 
party questions this Senate is and was very closely divided. But 
the Fisheries question is not a party question. A goodly number 
of Democratic Senators voted against proceeding in the way of 
undertaking fresh negotiations, on the ground that we wanted no 
fresh stipulations and bargains, but simply the rights secured to us 
by international law. 





As it had been hinted that the Canadian authorities would 
stretch a point in the matter of surrendering to us McGarigle, the 
absconding Commissioner of Cook County, IIl., the question was 
raised as to the propriety of our sending a requisition for him. In 
a report to the President Mr. Bayard decides against taking this 
step, on the ground thai the offense of robbing a community 
which had called him to an office of trust, is not one included in 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1842. But the right of extradition 
exists apart and outside of treaties. Canada exercised that right 
at a time when Great Britain in a fit of irritation over the case of 
the Lawrence smugglers, had suspended the operation of the 
Treaty of 1842. She did so for reasons which apply with equal 
force in this instance; she did not wish to make her territory the 
chosen home of our American rascality. Mr. Lincoln surrendered 
a slaver’s captain to Spain, at a time when we had no treaty of 
extradition with that country. It is true that Canada might have 
refused to give up McGarigle, and if she interprets the Treaty of 
1842 as she does that of 1818, she hardly could do otherwise. But 
we should have lost nothing by asking. 





THE Republicans of New York have nominated a very re- 
spectable ticket, with Col. Frederick D. Grant at its head as their 
candidate for Secretary of State. Col. Grant is a man of ability 
and character, and his name probably will have weight with many 
voters. He was not in the firm of Grant & Ward, as has been said 
by some of the Democratic papers. If he has done nothing to add 
lustre to the family name, neither has he done anything to sully 
it. His election to the office in question will do much to brighten 
Republican prospects in the national campaign of next year. In 
view of such a possibility, the two wings of the Democratic party 
have made a truce. Governor Hill postpones his presidential as- 
pirations, and agrees to support Mr. Cleveland for a renomination. 
If we may judge from the tone and terms of a recent speech made 
by Governor Hill at an agricultural fair, this conclusion has been 
reached very recently and under pressure. In fact the Democratic 
party cannot afford a schism in that State. 

The Republican platform was foreshadowed in Mr. Low’s 
speech as temporary chairman of the Convention, and it fails only 
where it falls short of his suggestions as to the temperance plank. 
Instead of declaring explicitly for High License and Local Option, 
it goes no farther than an approval of the measures proposed by 
the Republican majority in the last legislature. In view of the 
great importance of the question in that State, this is to be regret- 
ted. The alienation of moderate temperance people from the Re- 
publican party is the greatest danger it runs. Now while the two 
bills defeated by Gov. Hill’s veto and endorsed by the Convention 
were good so far as they went, neither of them came up to the 
ideal of temperance legislation. Even the second of the two fell 
far short of the High License Bill passed by the legislature of our 
State. And neither of them furnished exactly the sort of rallying- 
cry for the campaign, which would prevent temperance voters 
from falling away to the Third Party. The friends of that party 
showed great satisfaction with the Republican plank. 





THE Democratic Convention of Massachusetts assembled at 
Worcester on Tuesday in no very amiable mood. The evident 
determination of Mr. Cleveland to make an exception of that State, 
and to deal with its political patronage with more reference to the 
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ideas of the Mugwumps than to the comfort of his party friends, 
has caused a degree of bitterness which could not be repressed. In 
every other part of the country, from ocean to ocean, and from 
Canada to the Guif, “the boys” have been “called in to warm 
their toes,” in Judge Thurman’s famous phrase. Even in New 
York no more than a single office was conceded to the solicitations 
of Mr. Curtis and his friends, and in that case they were notified 
that the retention of their post-master was an exceptional act, 
which the Administration did not regard as constituting a prece- 
dent. In every part of the country and every branch of the pub- 
lic service, Republicans, however honest, capable, and expert, have 
been dismissed on slight pretences or on none, and often to the dis- 
arrangement of the public service and the lowering of its tone. But 
in Massachusetts Mr. Cleveland selected Mugwumps or gentlemen 
in sympathy with them for the places to which the power of appoint- 
ment is attached, and through these gentlemen he is carrying out 
a policy in that State which is in some kind of harmony with his 
famous letter to Mr. Curtis. To this, very naturally, the Demo- 
crats of the State object. They do not see why a Democrat in 
Massachusetts should not have as good a chance of an office as in 
Pennsylvania. Nor do they see what is to be gained by a display 
of public virtue which is confined to so small an area. Does Mr. 
Cleveland really suppose that the Civil Service Reformers are to be 
caught by such chaff? And if they should what would be the use? 
These considerations have added anger to the hunger of the Dem- 
ocracy of Massachusetts, and at Worcester they resolved : 

It being an unquestioned principle that the business of the Government 
should be conducted with the same care as persona! business matters, there- 
fore we believe that no business can be successfully carried on unless those 
engaged in its prosecution actin harmony. We believe that no business 
man would employ or retain in his employ any person who was known to 
be in the interest of a rival, who depreciated his business capacity, under- 
mined his credit, or disclosed his secrets. We believe no administration of 
the Government can be successful unless those who are intrusted with 
the execution of its affairs are interested in its success, approve of its policy, 
and believe in its principles. 

It is true that the course Mr. Cleveland is pursuing seems fool- 
ish both as to means and ends. But supposing that the end—the 
capture of the Mugwump vote—is worth seeking, it is possible that 
the means is not badly chosen. The gentlemen who left the Re- 
publican party to vote for Mr. Cleveland are persons of at least 
ordinary intelligence in other matters; but in politics they show a 
remarkable capacity for drawing large inferences from very small 
premises, It is just within the bounds of possibility that they can 
shut their eyes to what is going on in other parts of the country, 
and accept what is done in Massachusetts as a true gauge of the 
President’s policy. In various connections they have shown a 
borné and provincial habit of mind, which suggests an intellectuai 
feat of thiskind. We must consider the possibility that Mr. Cleve- 
land knows his men. 





AND these reflections lead up to some others as to the future 
of Massachusetts politics. There are men familiar with the data 
of the subject who look forward to a time, as not far distant, when 
that State will choose Democratic Presidential electors. We have 
heard the surmise from one of these that Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, inside of five years, will change places on national questions. 
The contest of 1884 strained the party strength, the Mugwumps 
vote seems inclined to jump at Mr. Cleveland’s local bait, the Free 
Trade element find Mr. Carlisle’s party nearer their ideas, and the 
Prohibition movement seems to be reawakening. It is quite with- 
in the bounds of possibility that, with an unwise nomination for 
President, next year, the vote of Massachusetts may disappear 
from the Republican column. 





. Iris reported in Washington that the Democratic opposition 
to Mr. Carlisle will affect more than his election to the Speaker- 
ship. In ordinary cases of contested elections, the contestant has 
to make out a very clear case, unless he is in harmony with the 
majority of the House, before he can get the seat. Thisjis true, 





we regret to say, of both parties; but has been more freely exem- 
plified in the last three Congresses than in any others we remem- 
ber. It is said, however, that in considering the case of Thoebe 
vs. Carlisle for the Covington district the Protectionist wing of the 
Democratic party do not mean to give Mr. Carlisle any benefit of 
this party favoritism. They mean to scan his claims closely and 
severely, and to unseat him if they find reason to believe that the 
returns were manipulated by his friends in the interior counties of 
the district. Four members of the small Democratic majority 
were elected as Labor men, and probably will prefer to support 
Mr. Thoebe’s claims, if the evidence warrant them in doing so. 
With their votes transferred to the opposition, it would not need 
many more Democratic votes to unseat Mr. Carlisle. 





THE Sixth national party, the American Party, has held its 
convention in this city and adopted a platform of principles. Rep- 
resentatives were in attendance from even the Pacific Coast, and 
there was a fair amount of harmony in the proceedings. The 
platform narrows all issues down to one: the restriction of emi- 
gration and of naturalization of aliens. It is silent as to Prohibi- 
tion, Protection, and all other living issues. In this there is a 
kind of wisdom, but of the surface sort mainly. Where would be 
the use of restricting immigration, if we threw our ports open to 
the products of the labor whose competition on American soil we 
dreaded! Better bring the workman than his work; for in the 
former case he is a customer for American products to an extent 
far greater than in the latter. 

Now for the seventh party to make the mystical number 
complete! The woman suffragists would have the floor, if they 
had not “ pooled their issues ” with the Prohibitionists. 





THE prohibition movement makes progress in the South, in 
spite of Democratic ideas as to what is involved in “ personal 
liberty.” In Florida several counties have voted on the Local 
Option issue, and in every case that policy has been adopted. In 
Tennessee the people are to vote upon the question of constitu- 
tional Prohibition, and the State is greatly agitated by the discus- 
sion. Governor Taylor, unlike his Democratic brother of Texas, 
will vote for the amendment, although he finds fault with the 
course taken by many of its advocates. Unless Mr. Jefferson 
Davis should interfere at the last minute to protest, there is some 
chance, though probably a small one, that the amendment will be 
carried. 





THE decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois that it will not 
interfere to save the Anarchists from the death-penalty has 
caused a very general agitation among the classes which sympa- 
thize with the condemned men. This is shared by some good 
people who think it hard that these men should be hung in the 
absence of sufficient evidence that they personally threw the 
bombs which committed the murders. There are persons so ob- 
tuse as to fail to grasp the idea of moral causation of an act, where 
the physical links are wanting. They do not see that writing in- 
flammatory articles, urging other men to commit murder, becomes 
a crime ifthe murder is committed, but is not so if the article pro- 
duces no result. It is true that the law should have some punish- 
ment for such writing. But in this case as in every other it deals 
more harshly with acts which have led to fatal results than those 
which have proved abortive. It punishes assault and battery with 
intent to kill much more lightly than murder or even man- 
slaughter. 





New York again is agitated about the condition of the huge 
barracks called tenement-houses in which so large a part of her 
people are lodged. For years past efforts have been made both 
in legislation and by private benevolence to correct the evils com- 
plained of. But the “Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor” reports that no real or thorough improvement has been 
effected, and that the condition of the vast majority of their occu- 
pants is “ deplorable,” and even threatening to the peace and 
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stability of society. This statement, which some of the newspa- 
pers discredit, is confirmed by too many independent witnesses 
to be called in question. If New York had established a proper 
ground-rent system, the pressure of population on the lower parts 
of the city would have been relieved by the establishment of her 
elevated railroads. But as it is, the building-sites reached by the 
railroads have fallen into the hands of speculators, who hold them 
for advanced prices, and expect to make great profits out of the 
growth of the city. It is this that secures Mr. George’s theory 
of land-confiscation a hearing in New York, which it would not get 
in almost any other part of the country. Mr. George reached his 
theory by studying the un-American and exceptional land-system 
of California. He has made his most numerous body of converts 
by insisting on the exceptional and un-American system which 
exists in New York. This is the real significance of the move- 
ment for the nationalization of land. 





In the trial of the man named Munchrath at Sioux City for 
the murder of the Rev. Mr. Haddock, the jury has brought in a 
verdict of manslaughter. In the previous trial there was a failure 
to convict another of the alleged conspirators of murder because 
he proved an alibi. This evidence was much shaken incidentally 
on this trial, and it is possible that he will be indicted again. 
Certainly this verdict is a lame and impotent conclusion. That 
Mr. Haddock was killed by those who had resented his interfer- 
ence with the liquor dealers is admitted on all hands. That it was 
done by concert and with malice aforethought was sufficiently 
proven. It may be that the prisoner convicted of manslaughter 
was not in the conspiracy, and was drawn into the killing by the 
street row. But at any rate somebody was guilty of murder, and 
the laws of Iowa ought to be sufficient for his punishment. 





THE preparation for the international yacht race has got so far 
that the Volunteer has been chosen to contest the prize with the 
Thistle. For some reason, perhaps because the novelty has worn 
off, the public interest is not so intense as it was last year, nor is 
the confidence of an American victory so strong. The Thistle is 
evidently a very fast boat, and the immense confidence expressed 
by the Scotch owner and his friends who have come over to see 
her win has had some influence, no doubt, upon the general public. 
As for the several ingenious, and generally absurd, stories 
published in the New York papers concerning her form under 
water, her alleged centre-board, and a “coating of enamel” (!) no 
serious credence has been given any of them. The jealous care 
with which the yacht has been guarded, and the extreme un- 
willingness to permit any examination of her structure, have of 
course given room for these efforts of the reportorial fancy. 





A LETTER from an exceptionally well-informed gentleman in 
Canada says that the agitation for Commercial Union goes forward 
bravely, and that Canada will be found willing for the new ar- 
rangement, if there be an equal willingness on our side of the line. 
The opposition is feebly developed, and consists mainly of the 
weaker class among the manufacturers, with a certain number of 
strong political Conservatives, who are afraid that Commercial 
Union will lead to political annexation. The farmers of the great 
province of Ontario are wonderfully interested, and come to Com- 
mercial Union meetings in great numbers and in the worst weather. 
To defeat Commercial Union by obtaining reciprocity in natural 
products as the price of the concession of Fishery rights, is be- 
lieved, with great probability of truth, to be the policy of Sir John 
Macdonald. ‘‘ Whether this strategy shall be successful it will rest 


with your government and people to decide.” 

On our side there is a notable growth of interest in the pro- 
posal. Illustrating this, General Brinkerhoff, in concluding the 
meeting of the Prison Congress at Saratoga, expressed his hope of 
the time when there would be the freest interchange of both pris- 
oners and products between the two nations, and his utterance was 
applauded by the picked audience who had attended the meeting. 








IT seems that the Canadian government think they have in 
their hands a means to coerce Manitoba. The Act of Parliament 
which constituted the Dominion very wisely provided that in re- 
turn for the abandonment of the right to levy customs duties, the 
local governments should receive an annual subsidy from the cen- 
tral government. The Ottawa authorities are expected to refuse 
to make any such payment to Manitoba, unless it consents to 
abandon the construction of its railroads to the United States. 
But will the representatives of the other provinces support this 
policy in Parliament? If they do they will set a very dangerous 
precedent, and will put into the hands of the Ottawa officials the 
power to coerce any provincial government with which they have 
a difference. The proposal is essentially unjust. The subsidy is 
not paid for compliance with the demand of the Ottawa authori- 
ties, but in compensation for revenue conceded to them. If it be 
withheld then Manitoba in equity acquires the right to recoup its 
loss by levying duties on goods imported even from the other 
provinces of the Dominion. 





THE British Parliament has been prorogued after what is 
probably the most barren session of ordinary length in its long 
history. Besides voting the supplies, it passed just four measures 
of any general importance. Two of these were the act to put an 
end to free speech and personal liberty in Ireland, and the act to 
readjust the Irish land system. The other two were the act to 
enable any British farm-laborer to secure an allotment of an acre of 
land for a garden, and an act to further protect workmen in mines. 
That is absolutely the whole of the session’s achievements for the 
welfare of the people of the United Kingdom. If the Tories had 
been content to let Ireland alone, and to rest upon the fact that 
crime—for whatever reason—is at a low ebb there, the session 
would have been very different. But the Irish “ plan of cam- 
paign ” roused their class antagonism as landlords. That must be 
stopped, and to stop it they must establish in the Irish government 
a power to check every kind of popular movement in Ireland. So 
they girt up their loins to the task of educating the English voter 
into a faith in Home Rule for Ireland, by showing him what alien 
rule in Ireland is and must be. And then the signs of English revolt 
against their tyranny scared them into taking up the cases of the 
Irish tenants, and going still farther than Mr. Gladstone in the 
line which—when he took it—they declared, (and not without 
reason), must lead to Socialism. 

So England once more has had thesharp reminder that before 
the Parliament at Westminister can be of real use to the English 
people, there must be a Parliament in Dublin to relieve it of the 
care of Irish affairs. This is the Nemesis of the Union, as Cole- 
ridge declared more than half a century ago, when he said: “I 
am deliberately of the opinion that England, in all its institution 
has received injury from its union with Ireland. I am quite 
sure that no dangers are to be feared by England from the disan- 
nexing and independence of Ireland at all comparable with the 
evils which have been, and will yet be, caused to England by the 
union. We never have received one particle of advantage from 
our association with Ireland. If any modification of the 
union takes place, I hope it will be a total divorce—a vinculo mat- 
rimonit. Iam sure we have lived a cat-and-dog life of it.” 





IN the closing hours of the session Mr. Parnell made a speech, 
whose unusual tone should serve as a warning to English states- 
men, if they are capable of profiting by any. From the first Mr. 
Parnell has stood between the English people and the two extreme 
parties of Irish nationalists : those who believe that Ireland can 
be liberated only by the sword, and would concentrate all energies 
on preparation for open revolt, and those who think England can 
be terrorized by dynamite into letting go her hold. With the first 
of these he may be said to have a kind of understanding. They 
agreed to stand aside and give him and his asssociates the chance 
to show what could be effected for Ireland by agitation, political 
organization, and an appeal to the “ British love of fair play.” 
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With the second he has no understanding, but always as his star 
has waned they have become more active, and as it has waxed, 
they have been less so. There have been no dynamite outrages 
since Mr. Gladstone and the body of the Liberals declared for 
Home Rule. Not even the Tory and Unionist victory revived the 
activity of the party of explosion and assassination, because it was 
felt that that could do no more than delay the victory of Home 
Rule. But the cruel use the Tories have made of their victory, 
and especially their evident resolve to suppress the public chan- 
nels in which discussion and agitation have moved, have alarmed 
Mr. Parnell. He warns them that he and those who agree with 
him, and who have labored for the suppression of crime in Ireland 
and for the adoption of peaceful measures only, are losing their 
hold on the popular forces through the folly of the Tories. Secret 
societies, with all the reckless irresponsibility of secrecy, will take 
the place of the Land League. Desperate men will seek the in- 
struments of despair. And the approach toward a friendly under- 
standing between the two peoples will be wrecked for the most 
selfish ends. 

Mr. Parnell is proverbially a man who never overstates his 
appreciation of the situation, and who never talks aimlessly. This 
speech should be a warning to the Tories that there are limits to 
both his power and theirs, which it is folly to transcend. 





THE Irish landlords have had their meeting in Dublin, but it 
did not amount to much. They showed that they would have 
been glad to embrace Archbishop Walsh’s proposal of a round- 
table conference with the representatives of the tenants, but they 
did not think the time opportune for that. They passed resolu- 
tions denying that Irish rents are too high, that they have not 
made general and ample reductions in the face of popular distress, 
or that they have raised rents to anything like the extent to which 
they have been raised in the sister island during the past fifty 
years. In reply to this it is only necessary to point (1) to the 
wholesale evictions which followed the years of the famine, when 
the landlords took advantage of the people’s distress te get rid of 
them; (2) to the statistics which show that 3,800,000 people have 
been evicted in fifty years; and (3) to the decisions of the land- 
courts, which, under the advice of experts, ordered a general re- 
duction of rents ranging from five to fifty per cent., on the simple 
ground that they were excessive. It is the notorious fact that 
Trish landlords do little or nothing to drain or enclose the farms of 
their tenants, or to furnish them with either houses or outbuild- 
ings, while English and Scotch farmers do all this. If the rents 
have risen faster in the sister island, much of the increased rent is 
interest on capital which the landlords invested, and the rest is in 
consideration of value added to the land by that outlay of capital. 
But in a very large number of ascertained cases—notably those of 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bence Jones—the rents have been raised 
without the landlord incurring any increased expenditure. The 
cases reported of this kind are so numerous as to warrant the be- 
lief that they are the rule, and that estates in which they have 
not been raised—like those of Lord Dufferin and the Marquis of 
Downshire—are the exception. 

It is quite true that rents in Ireland are lower than in Scot- 
land and England; quite true that no legislation dealing with 
Irish land alone will cure the Irish evil; quite true that the Irish 
landlords have been held responsible for the wretchedness of the 
country to an extent which is unfair; quite true that some of them 
are as fair, honorable, and even generous in their dealings with 
their tenants as any landlords in the world. But it also is true 
that the greater part of them have used the tremendous power 
they possess, through their monopoly of the means of getting a live- 
lihood, both selfishly and cruelly. This is the judgment of 
the world upon the facts ascertained ; and the accused have not 
much to say, and that not true, in mitigation of the decision. 





THE Count of Paris is a gentleman for whom Americans gen- 
erally feel a high esteem, but they sometimes find it difficult to 





maintain their regard for him in the character of a claimant of the 
throne of France. Nobody either in France or outside it can dis- 
cern any reason for his making this month the time of a manifesto 
to the monarchist party, in which he should express his readiness 
to take advantage of any violent revolution or emeute to reéstab- 
lish the throne. Just at present every friend of the Conservative 
interests must deplore any step which would weaken the alliance 
of moderate Republicans with moderate Monarchists, by which 
such mischief-mongers as General Boulanger are kept out of 
power and the peace of Europe is preserved. But this is the con- 
juncture at which the Count reminds France that he is watching 
for a chance to come back, and hints that he is not specially ob- 
jecting to coming back inastorm. The effect of his proclamation 
in France itself has been to strengthen the hands of the Radicals 
and the war party, by destroying the entente cordiale among the 
friends of President Grevy and the present sober ministry. Abroad 
it has done some good, as the contempt with which the English 
received it has helped toward a settlement of the dispute over the 
Suez Canal and Egypt. But we fear that the interests of the 
poor fellahin are not those which will be most regarded in that 
settlement. 








THE UNWILLINGNESS TO NOMINATE MR. BLAINE. 


VEN at the distance of three thousand miles, Mr. Blaine must 

himself perceive how unwilling his party is to nominate him. 

If, as has been said, he desires no other than a unanimous renom- 

ination, and in the absence of that, will decline, he- now cannot 
possibly be in doubt as to his course. 

It must be obvious, upon the slightest reflection, that if Mr. 
Blaine’s further candidacy were entirely fit, there would be a gen- 
eral recognition of the fact. No one would hesitate. No one 
would suggest any other course. In such a case, whatever is 
plainly seen to be right is plainly admitted to be right. If Mr. 
Blaine were so strong, so popular, so suitable for the Presidency, 
as is represented by those who have greatest enthusiasm in his 
service, there would be a universal recognition of the fact, and 
the enthusiasm would be shown by all. 

But the case is altogether different. There is no unanimity 
for Mr. Blaine. There is a general hesitancy. There isa wide 
spread distrust of his candidacy. There sre almost a dozen other 
candidates named. The party is filled with evident anxiety to se- 
cure a stronger candidate. Ohio formally presents Mr. Sherman. 
Indiana favors Mr. Harrison. Illinois proposes Mr. Lincoln and 
Senator Cullom. Iowa will present Mr. Allison. Minnesota may 
nominate Mr. Windom. In New York, there aresuggestions of 
Mr. Depew, and perhaps others. In different quarters we have 
seen the proposal of General Hawley. Does this show recogni- 
tion of the overwhelming merit of Mr. Blaine’s claims? Does it 
show his party as desirous to follow him again ? 

In the several canvasses that have been made by newspapers 
friendly to Mr. Blaine it is this state of things that appears. The 
Toledo Blade, having labored for many years to convince its read- 
ers of his great merits, now finds that of those among them who 
are ready and willing toanswer atall, alarge part prefer some other 
candidate than Mr. Blaine. And in the New York Convention, 
last week, the canvass of the World disclosed a situation absolutely 
fatal to the idea of again nominating him. Out of 693 delegates 
expression could be obtained from only 372. Instead of a gen- 
eral acclaim for one person, instead of a quick and ready recogni- 
tion that there was but one course to take, Mr. Blaine was sug- 
gested by only 201 out of the whole body! In a convention ad- 
mitted to be unusually representative of the party, but two in 
seven of the delegates were willing to favor his renomination! 

What more than this can be needed to show Mr. Blaine how 
anxious the intelligent membership of the Republican party is to 
have some other candidate in 1888? How can the plain and sim- 
ple fact be obscured to his view that instead of a hearty and cor- 
dial demand for his leadership, there is a general distrust of the 
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possibilities of success under it? And if he sees the case as it 
really is, how can he wish to force himself upon the party? To 
him there should be but one thing acceptable—a hearty and 
unanimous recall. Unanimity and spontaneity alone should be 
the evidences that his renewed candidacy is right and wise. In 
the absence of these, instead of being a leader he becomes a mere 
competitor. Instead of being hailed as chief, he is but enrolled as 
one of the many who contest the race. This is a situation as fatal 
to him, politically, as it must be intolerable to him, personally. 
We cannot presume that one so fully alive to the circumstances 
and conditions of American politics will choose to endure it. 


= 


DO AMERICANS ENJOY LIFE? 


ibe of the most pregnant suggestions with regard to the recent 

Centennial commemoration comes from an English newspa- 
per. It is that our recent history gives evidence of a change in 
our character as a people. We have become fonder of festival 
splendor and commemorative parades, less absorbed in mere 
money-making than we used to be. ‘“ America,” the London Tel- 
egraph thinks, “‘ is rapidly becoming a festive, pageant-loving coun- 
try, differing radically from the powerful but grim community pic- 
tured in Dickens’s ‘ American Notes.’ ” 

The Telegraph is not an authority whose opinion on such a 
point is a matter of the highest importance. Its wisdom is not 
much in esteem on our side of the Atlantic, at any rate. But peo- 
ple who are not remarkable for wisdom sometimes hit the mark ; 
and it is worth our considering whether our national character is 
changing in the way it suggests. 

There is a strong antecedent probability that we are undergo- 
ing just such a change. The earlier ages of our history were domi- 
nated by the struggle for the bare necessities of life. The lauded 
advantages of a new and thinly settled country did not present 
themselves to the earlier generations of the Republic in the shape 
of abundance and comfort. They suffered in the first stages of 
settlement from cold, and hunger, and exposure, to an extent 
we can hardly realize. Even when they reached the point at 
which the demands for clothing, shelter, and food were honored 
by nature under human mastery, it was long before there was 
much of a margin for outlay on the splendors and the pageantries 
of existence. Poor Richard’s economic maxims were the product 
of American conditions as much as of Benjamin Franklin’s fertile 
brain. Plainness in living and plainness in dress and architecture 
were not a matter of choice, but of necessity. With the rapid 
growth of our wealth in the later decades of our history, a change 
has come. Especially is this true of the age since the war. Up 
to 1860 we accumulated something like fourteen billions of dollars 
in all kinds of property. In the next twenty years we added 
thirty billions to that fourteen. Asa result the margin for possi- 
ble luxuries was vastly increased, and part of the expenditure— 
and by no means the worst spent part—has gone to such public 
displays as this of the commemoration of the Constitution. And 
of course with the expenditure has come an enjoyment of these 
things, such as was not possible before. They have given color 
and interest to life, although not the highest interest or the most 
lasting color. Our public celebrations are not so tame as were 
those of fifty years ogo, although the outlay upon them is proba- 
bly a much smaller per centage of the national wealth, than was 
spent on the glorious Fourth, the “ Cornwallis ” and the training 
days, under John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. 

The change which has taken place in the religious life of the 
country has been both cause and effect in the same direction. 
Americans in the bulk are the most orthodox body of Protestants 
anywhere in the world, and increasingly so as regards numbers, 
since 1820, which we may take as a turning point. The national 
religion is that of the Orthodox churches, all the rest forming a 
small fraction. But the Orthodoxy has been very profoundly aud 
wholesomely affected by Liberal criticism within that period. 
Even where it has undergone no conscious change of statement, 











there has been an unmistakable change of atmosphere. Edward 
Payson was the typical saint of the first quarter of the century, 
and a very good man, but a very morbid one. The Unitarians of 
Portland used to say they could tell a Paysonite on the streets by 
his lugubrious, woe-begone air, and were sure that he was medi- 
tating either upon his own depravity or the fate of his impenitent 
neighbors. The diaries and letters of the good people of that time 
were full of the hard sayings which the good people wrote against 
the world at large. They represented a religion introspective, 
cheerless, and morbid to a degree. 

The orthodox religion of our time shows the influence of 
spiritual sunshine. It may not have changed its doctrines; it 
certainly has changed the perspective in which it regards them, 
which comes in practice to much the same thing. It no longer 


cherishes— n 
* Puritan qualms, 


At finding enjoyment outside of the Psalms.” 

It looks less inward and more outward. It busies itself more 
with good deeds, and less with gloomy introspection. It has 
gothered a larger faith in the absolute benevolence of God, and of 
the substantial victory of good over evil which that must imply. 
It is not Universalist, but it would not say now, as the old Deacon 
did, ‘‘My brethren, we hope for better things ” than the final re- 
turn of every lost soul to the bosom of the Father. Andsoa 
breeze of fresh life blows down all the avenues of its thought and 
action, which was not known to the Paysons and the Brainards of 
its past. 

This of itself must make a vast difference in the enjoyment of 
life to the average man. And it takes the shape of a larger enjoy- 
ment of externals even in religion, since Americans have begun to 
associate the beautiful with their religion. The Oxford Move- 
ment, with its stress on the adequate expression of the good in the 
beautiful, has modified the life of nearly every body of Christians 
in America. It has given play to men’s natural taste for the ap- 
propriate embodiment of the religious sentiment in architecture, 
music and the related forms of art. That the temple has a “ gate 
called Beautiful,’ was 4 truth which never had dawned upon the 
builders of the American meeting-house of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century. Dimly and vaguely Christians groped toward 
this truth through plaster parodies of Greek temples and the like, 
until the truth proclaimed by the German Romanticists took Eng- 
lish shape in the Waverley novels and the Tractarian passion for 
Gothic architecture. With the spread of esthetic culture this 
tendency gains ground, and affects other fields of life as well as 
the religious. If we had not had better churches in the first place, 
we should never have witnessed the passion for beautiful houses 
and grand public buildings which is taking hold of every corner 
of the land. And all this means added color and zest and enjoy- 
ment of life, with the addition to our national wealth. 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


gto years ago Pope Leo XIII. threw open the collections 

of the Vatican Library to historical students, with an unre- 
serve not practised by any of his predecessors, and invited Catho- 
lic scholars especially to use those collections freely in ascertain- 
ing what had been the historical influence and worth of the Papacy. 
About the same time he appointed the distinguished German 
Dominican, Dr. Heinrich Sense Denifle, to the office of sub-archi- 
vist of the Papal See, and enlisted him in the preparation of the 
great edition of Thomas Aquinas, which is to be the literary glory 
of Leo XIII.’s reign, as the new and superb edition of Luther’s 
works is to be that of the Emperor Wilhelm’sreign. The honor was 
well deserved, for Catholic Germany has no greater or more thor- 
ough scholar than Dr. Denifle, and few more devoted to the honor 
of his own church. His edition of the mystic Heinrich Seuse (or 
Suso), whose namesake he is, was the first worthy one. His tract 
on “The Conversion of Tauler,” (Tauler’s Bekehrung), exploded 
the tissue of historical myths which had been gathered around the 
Great Dominican preacher by Dr. Carl Schmidt, of Strassburg, 








1 DIE UNIVERSITATEN DES MITTELALTERS BIS 1400. Von P. Heinrich Denifie. Ers- 
ter Band : Die Entetsh er Universititen des Mittelalters bis 1400. Pp. xlv. and 
815, gr. 800. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
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and his disciples, showing that the famous narrative about “ the 
Friend of God from the Oberland ” was one of a series of fictions 
with an anti-churchly purpose, the others being found in Dr. 
Schmidt’s edition of the works of Nicolaus of Basel. His great 
find of Master Eckhart’s Latin works gave him the opportunity 
in publishing a good part of them in his new periodical—Archiv 
fiir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters—to explode the 
current notion of an antithesis between mysticism and scholasti- 
cism, and to show Eckhart’s true position in the development of 
medizeval thought. In these and other works Dr. Denifle showed 
a remarkably close and first-hand acquaintance with the literature 
of the Middle Ages, if also a disposition unduly to depreciate the 
work done by his predecessors, and especially by Protestants like 
Preger and Lasson. : 

His great work thus far is that on the history of the Mediz- 
val Universities, of which only the first volume has appeared. It 
shows his immense capacity for research and his acuteness in crit- 
icism, even more than its predecessors. It embraces the investi- 
gation of the origin of the whole series of fifty-five universities 
which arose in Europe during the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, and of eleven institutions called universities, but 
with no just title to that name. As these institutions are by no 
means of equal importance, and as they have a great deal in com- 
mon, he singles out the universities of Paris and Bologna as being 
both the oldest in the series and typical of the rest. In the first 
fourth of his book he subjects these jointly and severally to a 
searching examination, to ascertain the real character of their or- 
ganization, and the changes through which it passed in the earliest 
years. He then takes up the fifty-four others to treat them by 
way of comparison with what is known of Paris and Bologna. 
His classification of these shows the leading purpose of the book. 
The first class are the universities which received no charter from 
either the Pope or a temporal sovereign: Salerno, Oxford, Orleans, 
Angers, Padua, Vercelli, Reggio, Modena and Vincenzo; the sec- 
ond class those which had a papal charter: the Papal Curia, Rome, 
Pisa, Ferrara, Toulouse, Montpellier, Avignon, Cahors, Grenoble, 
Cambridge, Valladolid, Heidelberg, Koln, Erfurt, Funfkirchen, 
and Ofen (or Pesth); the third those which were chartered by the 
civil authorities: Arezzo, Siena, Naples, Treviso, Orange, Valencia, 
Salamanca, Seville, Lerida, Huesca; the fourth those chartered 
by both Church and State: Perpignan, Lisbon, (afterwards Coim- 
bra), Perugia, Florence, Piacenza, Pavia, Prague, Vienna, and Cra- 
cow. Besides these there were charters issued for nine other uni- 
versities, including Dublin and Geneva, but ineffectually, as they 
proved still-born. A glance at this list shows that up to 1400 Italy 
surpassed every other country in the number of its universities, 
having no less than nineteen ; France came next with nine; Spain 
next with seven. Germany had but five; England two; Bohemia, 
Hungary, Portugal, and Poland each one. There were none in 
what is now Switzerland, Holland and Belgium ; none in the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, Russia, Scotland, or Ireland. And it is notable 
that in Italy, the country where the papal influence might be sup- 
posed to be strongest, the universities owed least to the papacy, in 
their beginning at least. Of the nineteen universities eleven had 
no charter from the Pope, and four were chartered also by the civil 
power, leaving but four, and two of those in Rome, which can be 
traced to churchly initiative. And it is still more notable that of 
the forty-six universities in Western Europe, no less than twenty- 
eight had no theological professorships, and did not teach that 
subject. 

"The historical significance of the term “ university” is one 
which Dr. Denifle has determined for all time. In the first place 
that term was not the proper designation of the class of institu- 
tions to which we now apply it. The older term is studiwm, and 
then studium generale, (or studium universale) to distinguish it from 
the cathedral or cloistral schools, to which the term studium was 
applied at times. Scholz or scholz generale also was employed but 
less rarely. The term wniversitas was applied only to those uni- 
versities which were legal corporations, and to them as such. It 
was applied equally to legal corporations of other kinds, to muni- 
cipal or business corporations for instance. But studium generale 
was the term by which this kind of institution, whether a corpora- 
tion or a voluntary association, was generally known in the Middle 
Ages. The wider use of the term universitas is an innovation. 

To define a studium generale is not so easy. Dr. Denifle finds 
several elements involved in the conception. In the first place it 
stands out in contrast to a local school, as one intended for the use 
of a whole kingdom, and even of all Latin Christendom. Generale 
has the same force as in general council, chapter general. It im- 
plies a transcendence of local limitations. Of course the adjec- 
tive would have various degrees of fitness in view of the character 
and influence of the school; it would apply to Paris and Bologna, 
and even to Oxford and Prague, as not to Lisbon or Rheggio. A 
second element of the conception is the privileges with which the 
school was endowed, and which led toits being called a studium priv- 





ilegiatum. Its teachers and students were exempt from taxes, from 
military and similar services, and even from the incidence of papal 
interdicts at times. They enjoyed special advantages as regards 
the costs of lodging, and the right to borrow money without 
liability to imprisonment for debt. Lastly the studiwm generale 
could confer on its students, on the completion of their course, 
degrees which authorized them to teach anywhere. This facultas 
ubique docendi was confined at first to the graduates of a few of the 
universities, but conceded to all before the middle of the thirteenth 
century, although until a much later time the members of the 
mendicant order could become masters in theology only at Paris. 
It came to be recognized as the true external work of a university. 
But no such sense was attached to it as that of embracing the sci- 
ences generally. In many cases the studiwm generale was nothing 
but a law school; in others nothing but a medical school; ina 
majority of cases theology was excluded from the course of study. 

The relation of the studiwm generale to the earlier and local 
schools connected with a monastery or a cathedral in the city of 
its site, Dr. Denifle shows to have been by far too varied to be 
covered by any common formula. He explodes the current state- 
ment that Paris, the mother and mistress of universities, owed its 
existence to the combination of the various monastic schools with 
that of the cathedral of St. Genevieve, while leaving it open to 
belief that this last was the real cradle of the studiwm generale. 
But in Italy he finds the most various conditions, and denies that 
whatever the connection may have been, the existence of the older 
schools suffices to account for the rise of an institution so different 
in its character as the studium generale. 

As might be expected, Dr. Denifle emphasizes the services 
which the papal see rendered to the universities, and this to an 
extent to which Protestant readers will not assent. But if he 
over-states his case on this point, he also puts into our hands the 
means to “ control” his statements. For instance he regards with 
a very unfavorable eye the University of Naples, founded in 1224 
by Frederick II., and revived after 1234, after it had been sus- 
pended since 1239 by the war between Pope and Emperor. The 
Pope had no relation to the institution until the time of Charles of 
Anjou, and Dr. Denifle insists that there was very small result 
from the rich endowment and ample patronage which the Em- 
peror had bestowed upon it. But his own authorities remind us 
that the establishment of such an institution in Southern Italy in 
that age must have been an up-hill business, as Apulia was an 
illiterate region, which cared little for scholarship. In Frederick’s 
time Naples had Thomas Aquinas among its students, and gave 
him to the Dominicans. If it did better after the Pope became its 
patron, we are not aware of the fact. 

After all deductions, the world owes a great deal to the 
medizeval universities, as Dr. Denifle shows in his concluding dis- 
sertation, and to those who patronized them. And too, we owe 
a great deal to the learned, painstaking and acute scholar who 
has undertaken to write their history, even if he show at times a 
degree of the polemic spirit that hardly befits the historian. 

R. E. T. 








THE FIRST FROST. 


te gives place to silence, towards the end of August. The 

monotony of soulless sunshine has proved irksome, and the 
birds that have not already departed cluster by the dripping 
springs. The squirrels, until now a timid and day-shunning folk, 
thread the tall, out-reaching oaks, tapping, in ill-humor, at the 
still resisting acorns. Impatience is now the moving factor of the 
animal world, and with it is sulky silence. Furred and feathered 
life, alike, are heartily tired of summer and await a change—do 
they know what? He who is given to country rambles has long 
since learned the secret: it is the first frost. 

This first frost does not usher in a new season, but renews the 
summer. Sleepy, silent August days, half-stifled in a worn-out at- 
mosphere, are the really melancholy ones, “the saddest of the 
year ;” but at once, with the first frost, is activity renewed. This 
earliest intimation of the on-coming winter need not be every- 
where. You will find no trace of it upon the upland fields. There 
are, in low-lying, damp, weed-hidden nooks, a few dainty crystals, 
that disappear before the sun rises, as though frightened at what 
they have done. They might well have tarried, for they deserve 
a blessing. 

What then does this first frost accomplish? The pulses of 
the song-bird quicken, and they resume theirsinging. Their limp 
wings are braced, and they scatter over the fields, along the 
wooded hill-side and close-woven thicket. Not only they, the 
wearied summer visitors, reappear among their several spring- 
time haunts, but down from a frostier north, the advance guard of 
the winter-songsters come, Canadian tree-sparrows, a cheery, 
twittering host. Come as do many others, to make glad our win- 
ters and replace those, that fearing to face the ruder blasts of the 
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north wind, seek shelter in the south. It is strange that the idea 
is so prevalent that here in New Jersey we have comparatively 
birdless winters. There are two score species that are, with very 
few exceptions, moderately abundant; many are phenomenally so. 
All may have been during a single stroll in winter, but of course, 
not always. To see birds at this season, one must not stick closely 
to the highways, but pass from field to meadow, from woodland to, 
marsh, to do so. Forty species may seem an extravagant claim, 
but it is a simple statement of fact. There are at least forty. 
Why call it thirty-nine? It has been flatly contradicted. Well, 
there is an element of our population, that, having ears and eyes, 
yet neither hear nor see, and these are they who, lacking powers 
of observation, are prone to criticism. It is a good plan to listen 
to the nut-hatch, while these critics carp, for the burden of that 
bird’s song is crank-crank ! crank-crank! It boldly sings what polite- 
ness forbids us even to whisper. 

The first frost has come: dare autumn leaves be mentioned ? 
I have seen a striking picture of an irate editor flooring the twen- 
tieth spring poet that had that day called upon him. Should I 
not take warning? At least, I shall not venture far. Whether or 
not the frost actually ripens the leaves, itcannot be gainsaid that 
the change of color begins at this time or earlier; but often, ex- 
cepting one or two trees, a year passes with no change save som- 
bre brown. Always however, there are tiny areas of the brightest 
tints, a change more beautiful than the general reddening of the 
forest. A branch of a maple, turned to dusty gold, a solitary gum 
tree clothed in scarlet, a winding creeper, bronzed to the very tips; 
such bits as these, rare as gems along the pebbly shore, are fruits, 
or so it seems, of the first frost, and loved the more because of 
their rarity. 

Those faithful friends of the poets, asters and golden rods, 
convenient blooms that have done duty in literature for a solid 
century, flourish, it is true, before the coming of the frost, but 
renew their youth in the reinvigorated air. It is not they alone, 
however, that brighten the dusty highways and deck the winding 
wood-lanes; at least, not here. The dittany empurples the leaf- 
strewn forest with mosses and sweet fern, carpets the upland 
woods, and then, with the first frost, comes the chinkapin. A 
pygmy, but still’a very prince among our nuts, graciously evolved 
for impatient autumn-lovers. To gather them is only a foretaste 
of the nutting season proper, it is true, but a foretaste often with 
a keener flavor than the feast that follows offers. Chinkapins 
are the last gift of summer; a gift that comes with gladness, solid 
nuggets of sunshine ; not wrapt in dead leaves and sodden with the 
tears of melancholy November. 

What of the cooler meadows and the lotus? It would dampen 
my ardor certainly, if it were cut down; but it is not. Hailing as 
it does from far warmer lands, we tremble for the tardier blossoms, 
yet really need not. From afar I can see those gigantic leaves 
and tall flower stalks, capped with the roseate bloom of this his- 
toric plant. It isas much at home and as hardy as the sweet 
white lily or the yellow nuphar. And here, in the flooded marshes, 
we can go nutting again. From the great funnel shaped torus or 
seed-pod of the lotus, one can gather sweet fruit, larger and as 
toothsome as upland chinkapins. In the denseshade of this lotus 
of Eastern lands, I recall that rare native form, once cultivated 
here by the Indians. I can picture a group of Indian women, in 
canoes, or perhaps their vagabond husbands, wading in the water, 
gathering the large seed—a true nut—or reaching into the shallow 
depths for the newer growth of tubers. From the nut was made 
a good flour; the tubers, boiled, are equal to potatoes. The In- 
dians did this, far back in pre-historic times; some of their ances- 
tors do so still; and it would not be strange, could it be shown, 
that where I to-day gather lotus nuts in the same marsh, the 
long-forgotten Indians, in centuries past, did the same. Be this as 
it may, nutting in the marshes is one of the luxuries following a 
first frost—for the nonce, I am a happy lotus-eater. 

In the woods and over the meadows alike, the air trembles 
with the cry of innumerable crickets—if not they, then of insects 
unknown to me. Single shrill trumpeters are hard to find. Trace 
up never so closely the sound that issues from a certain bush, when 
at a given distance, the noise ceases. You rest awhile and it be- 
gins again; you move, it stops; one step more and it ceases alto- 
gether. Scan with all care every leaf, twig, main stem, and very 
roots of the shrub, if such it was, but you will not find the musi- 
cian. To crickets we attribute all these late summer sounds not 
made by birds or frogs, but how far correctly I would that I 
knew. 

Not the first frost nor the second, no nor a black frost seals to 
silence either the tree toad or the red frog of the woods. They 
croak spasmodically, at all times and seasons, but give no hint of 
the utterance’s proper interpretation. It may be a croak of thanks 
for such sweet, life-giving days, or a complaint that the chilly 
nights have lessened their food supply. If there is any distinction 
it is an all-hearing ear that can detect it. To the average rambler 





they croak, and nothing more. It is the same note now that is 
heard at short intervals, all summer long, and that they utter in 
early spring when they join in a deafening epithalamium. 

But one glory of the time of early frosts has departed: no 
longer, in long lines, do the roostward-fly crows pass over. There 
was current an odd saying, years ago, that crows roosted in Penn- 
sylvania, but foraged in New Jersey. How this impression arose, 
to what extent it varies, and the truth of the matter, it boots it 
not to discuss; suffice it, that from my earliest recollection, until 
within a year, the crow roosts were across the river, and the crows 
faced the setting sun as they flew home at night. In spite of all 
the ugly things I had heard of them—not one in a hundred of 
them really true—I early learned to love the bird, and its full- 
toned autumn cries are music to my ears. Their roosting trees are 
felled ; the crows have been scattered, and the close of summer 
has lost one considerable charm. Alas! that even the scanty 
remnants of our forests should disappear—the mid-winter black 
frost of Greed has blighted the country. 


Trenton, N. J. CuaAs. C. ABBOTT. 








SOURCES OF THE STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 


bee one it is true that many structural details of the national 

Constitution were drawn from the Constitutions of the 
States, it is also true that even they cannot be regarded as the 
fountain-head of the American system of republican government. 
Those admirable schemes were themselves the result of long and 
arduous efforts at self-government to which the English colonists of 
the Atlantic seaboard had been inspired or compelled by their 
varied needs and circumstances during the previous century. The 
inspiration of these notable efforts can easily be traced. ‘The set- 
tlers of those colonies had been sufferers from civil and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. They had sought in the wilderness of the New 
World an asylum in which to construct societies according to their 
own ideals. Their self-reliant spirit was quickened by the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century and sustained by familiar study 
of the Bible, newly translated into the vernacular. 

In the cabin of the Mayflower, a month before they landed on 
Plymouth Rock, the Pilgrim Fathers solemnly combined them- 
selves in a civil body politic and drew up their famous compact. 
The later, more learned and wealthy settlers of Massachusetts 
Bay had express power from their charter to frame their own gov- 
ernment, and they diligently sought in the Bible for models for 
their commonwealth and laws. Under the elms of New Haven a 
similar beginning of a state was made in 1638. A few years earlier 
Lord Baltimore had obtained for Maryland a liberal charter 
guaranteeing religious liberty and authorizing the colonists to make 
their own laws. For New Jersey, in 1676, William Penn, as one of 
the proprietors, drew up a constitution under the name of “ Con- 
cessions,” in which he says, ‘“ We put the power in the people.” 
When he soon after became sole proprietary of a greater province, 
he drafted a similar democratic constitution, and its first legisla- 
tive assembly in 1682 passed the ‘Great Law of Pennsylvania.” 
In striking contrast with these thoroughly practical democratic 
constitutions, which sprang directly from a people awakened to 
a just sense of their rights and worth, or were framed by far- 
sighted leaders who understood their temper, stood the ‘“ Funda- 
mental Constitutions,” drawn up by the philosopher John Locke 
for the government of the Carolinas. That unwieldy aristocratic 
scheme may serve to mark the point reached by the great Whig 
statesmen of the Restoration and English Revolution in their prog- 
ress towards constitutional liberty. ‘Transferred to this side of the 
Atlantic, it proved totally inapplicable to the vigorous, liberty-lov- 
ing commonwealth whose growth it was intended to control, and 
after a troubled existence of some thirty years, it sank into de- 
served oblivion. In New York and Virginia, where the royal 
power was more firmly entrenched, the growing spirit of liberty 
and desire for self-government produced notable outbreaks against 
tyrannical practices, but democratic constitutions were not estab- 
lished until the era of Independence. 

The new estimate of human rights and new methods of main- 
taining them, which characterize our favored part of America, can- 
not be ascribed simply to our geographical separation from Europe 
and the new environment of the people. Among the French set- 
tlers of Canada, peaceful, virtuous, and industrious, neither the de- 
lights nor the perils of the wilderness produced a desire for lib- 
erty. But throughout the English colonies the love of liberty 
awakened by the Reformation was fostered by the study of the 
Bible. To this “ Statesman’s Manual,” as Coleridge calls it, their 
leaders resorted for direction in civil affairs, not less than for spir- 
itual illumination. Their aim in government was to preserve all 
that was valuable in the fundamental laws of England by making 
them still more conformable to Divine teaching. Their experi- 
ments in thus remodeling the institutions of their Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers were steadily prosecuted in their several communities, 
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in some cases with unexpected results. The incongruous union of 
Church and State established in England, and jealously guarded 
in many of the colonies, was finally abandoned in all. Religious 
liberty was thus more firmly secured than by secluding those of 
various beliefs in separate communities. From the earliest settle- 
ment the colonists had become accustomed to habits of intercourse 
on the basis of equal privileges, and these tended to produce a 
marked similarity in their institutions. After a century of ex- 
periment had enabled them to adjust their systems to their polit- 
ical ideas, imperial infringement of their rights roused their sense 
of justice and self-respect. War produced the electric spark that 
fused the thirteen colonies into one people; peace threatened to 
resolve them into elemental chaos. From this direful peril they 
were saved and raised to a world-commanding height by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the nobler and grander evolution of institutions 
long familiar in theory and practice. 
J. P. LAMBERTON. 








REVIEWS. 
SOME RECENT FICTION. 


Button’s Inn. By Albion W. Tourgée. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. By Mark Rutherford. Ed- 
ited by his friend Reuben Shapcott. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
SCHEHERAZADE: A LONDON NIGHT’s ENTERTAINMENT. By Flor- 
ence Warden. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
ie “ Button’s Inn,” Judge Tourgée has broken fresh ground, and 
to our thinking has done better and more enduring work than 
in his fictions which depict the political situation in the South, be- 
fore and after the Rebellion. ‘ A Fool’s Errand,’ “ Hot Plow- 
shares,’’ etc., were in fact rather political tracts than novels. The 
author wrote with a purpose and concentrated his full energies 
upon the task of making clear his own views upon the great sec- 
tional controversy. The fault was, indeed, that they were too 
clear. The strong partisanship which moulded and colored all 
those popular books rendered it impossible for the critic to look at 
them as the work of a faithful and disinterested artist. In ‘ But- 
ton’s Inn” we have the same vigorous handling as in the earlier 
books, but here he has expended his strength in telling a good 
story. The scene is among the Chautauqua Hills, on the Lake 
Erie shore, and the time from 1815 to 1830. The wars were over, 
and pioneers had begun to cross the Alleghanies, and find homes 
and hunting grounds along the Valley of the Ohio, and the bor- 
ders of the Great Lakes. ‘‘ Button’s Inn” had originally been the 
log cabin of an adventurous French Canadian, called “‘ L’Honnete 
Boutonne,”’ who, yielding to the fascinations of a life in the wilder- 
ness, settled among the Indians in the very heart of the virgin for- 
ests, renounced all wants beyond those of the savage, and aban- 
doned all thought of a return to civilization. The author opens 
up an interesting subject by his picturesque hints of the historical 
episodes through which Button’s Inn has passed in the three gen- 
erations it has been the rendezvous of travelers, traders, and hunt- 
ers. The minor incidents of the French and Indian wars have 
been little worked up into fiction ; yet many curious histories are 
to be found in the annals of this state which suffered so cruelly 
from Indian depredations. It was the habit of the savages, when 
devastating white settlements, to carry off attractive children and 
to bring them up among their own tribes. When peace was made 
with the English, these prisoners were sometimes restored ; but.as 
their identity could not always be proved, their claims to a patri- 
mony often gave rise to long and costly litigation like that of the 
well-known ‘‘ Gray Property Case” which, in one shape or an- 
other, came up in Pennsylvania courts for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Judge Tourgée rapidly passes over similar episodes in his 
chronicle and takes up the story of ‘‘ Button’s Inn,” at a time when 
its glory is waning a little, when rival hostleries offer entertain- 
ment for man and beast, and the famous tavern is falling under 
the ban of an evil reputation. The place is, in fact, haunted by a 
ghost ; so unpleasant a ghost that it proves a counterfoil to even 
the buxom beauty of the landlord’s daughter. The old prosperity 
of the place has falien off; there has been a crime committed, and 
many ugly stories are afloat concerning the sudden deaths and pos- 
sible murders. Still not even the ghost and the worst of the scan- 
dals prevent the pretty Dorothy Button from having two rival lov- 
ers. She is a lively, sensible girl, and has won not only the affec- 
tions of Ozro Evans, her playmate, chief counsellor, and helper 
since childhood, but also of a rich peddler, or traveling merchant 
who always made “ Button’s Inn ” his stopping-place. The latter 
is Dewstone, a successful and enterprising man whose “ team con- 
sists of two iron-gray wheelers, heavy and sleek, and a span of 
bay leaders, as lively and trim as the famous stock of the Green 
Mountains could afford. He knew the value of a horse, and no 
stage-driver in the country managed a four-in-hand better than the 





keen-eyed, firm-handed, gloved, and scented owner of the wonder- 
ful array of drawers and boxes mounted on stout wheels, locked 
with a hundred keys, ornately painted and lettered : 

J. DEWSTONE, 


Goods, 

New York. 
Not a few of uscan recall at no remote period the sight of similar 
peddlers’ wagons in the rural districts. Dewstone was ambitious, 
and knew that the saucy, piquant beauty at the Inn “ was exactly 
the wife he wanted for the head of his establishment when he 
should leave the road and show those city fellows how to make 
money.” 

How the story turns out, whether the ghost will brave “ sci- 
entific investigation,” and which of the two suitors is successful, 
we leave the reader to discover. The author has introduced one 
of the early leaders of the Mormon movement, and has shown the 
curious inspirations of one of the strange religious developments 
of this middle section which has had such singular religious en- 
thusiasms. The book is thoroughly readable; the movement is 
easy, rapid, and clear, and the characters have one and all a vigor- 
ous individuality. 

That singular but fascinating book called “Mark Rutherford ” 
did not probably find the widest circle of readers; but those who 
did fall under its spell will be glad to have the author’s third book, 
“The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” made accessible by its being 
brought out in America. All three books are the outcome of a 
mind which has brooded over every fact of its experience, groped 
for light, spared itself none of the asperities of Calvinistic theo- 
logy, then rigidly applied every religious idea to life. They could 
never have been written by anyone not isolated from commonplace 
human existence both by temperament and destiny. There is 
something painful in the indelible impression given by the writer 
of mental suffering—the little touches which show even physical 
privation. The author has looked at life from the vantage-point 
of those who have reduced their demands upon fortune to the 
simplest terms; who ask only for daily work which gives food 
and shelter; a single friend who can hold out a hand in the dark- 
est hour. 

Yet in spite of an experience which might have resulted in 
profound discouragement and disbelief in happiness, these books 
are not morbid, and they are not hopeless. If there is little sun- 
shine in the paths of the heroes, undying lights which no human 
power can eclipse have yet been kindled in the darkness to lead 
them on. ‘‘The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane” might be des- 
cribed in two ways: as setting forth the misfortunes of two un- 
congenial marriages ; and describing the struggles of the poor. 

The story opens in London in 1814, at the time when English 
working people were depressed by the terrible taxes entailed by 
the debt left by the long European wars. Zachariah Coleman, a 
Calvinistic printer, goes out to see the reception given to Louis 
XVIII., whose throne has just been vacated by Napoleon’s retire- 
ment to Elba. Zachariah refuses to take off his hat to the Bour- 
bon, and is assaulted by some lover of royalty in the crowd, 
knocked down, and rescued by Major Maitland. Two important 
changes in Coleman’s life result from this incident. Major Mait- 
land becomes his friend and induces him to join a secret revolu- 
tionary society ; and he also finds out that his wife, to whom he 
has been married but three months, does not love him. This con- 
viction that his marriage has been a mistake becomes at once the 
chief fact of his life. Until he is forced to realize that his wife isa 
selfish woman of the narrowest intellect, utterly destitute of sym- 
pathy, he has not known what his own need of love was nor his 
own power of loving. Being a rigid Calvinist, he knows that it is 
an Almighty decree that he should miss affection and all the joys 
of home; but he has to endure a severe struggle before he can ac- 
cept his individual misery as a worthy part of the Divine plan. 
The absolute dreariness of his own life is made all the clearer to 
him by a sight of the happiness of Cailland, a Frenchman, a mem- 
ber of the secret society, and his daughter Pauline. This father 
and daughter are poor, fanatical revolutionists and atheists. They 
have a hard life, but they see the joy of it as well as the sorrow of 
it. Repugnant as their want of religious faith is to Zachariah, 
they yet awaken in him new preception, new knowledge, and a 
new faculty for enjoyment. Just at the moment when the influ- 
ence of Pauline becomes disquieting, the little body of revolution- 
ists is scattered. A murder is committed, and we are left to in- 
fer that it was Pauline’s pistol which sent the bullet into the heart 
of a traitor to the society. They all have to flee for their lives. 
It could hardly be expected that Mrs. Coleman, who delighted in 
order and routine, should have been pleased to give up a comfort- 
able home and maintenance. Beginning life again in a strange 
city, Zachariah finds it hard to get work. ‘“ Those of us,” says the 
author, “who have craved unsuccessfully for permission to do 
what the Maker of ug all has fitted us to do, alone understand how 
revolutions are generated.”’ Work finally comes, and the old life 
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is resumed with the old lack of love and sympathy. The scattered 
revolutionists are all this while gathering force, and finally make 
a demonstration, in which Major Maitland is killed, and in which 
Cailland shoots an officer. For this offense he suffers the extreme 
penalty of the law. Zachariah is arrested and put in prison for 
two years. His wife dies during his confinement and when he is 
free, be marries Pauline. This is the first part of the story. The 
second can be said to have little relation to it except at the close 
when the two chronicles, each describing a loveless marriage, are 
reiinited. The power of the book does not lie in the characters 
nor in the story, except so far as the effect of absolute reality to 
life is concerned. No set of people could well be more weak, 
faulty, and ill-judging than the group here described. Zachariah, 
for example, has spoiled his own life by a thoughtless marriage ; 
by his association with assassins he forfeits his daily maintenance, 
comfort, and security. He marries Pauline, who is clearly not the 
best of women, and she deserts him and his child. But the way 
Zachariah errs, blunders, and suffers is wholly human, and it is 
the way we all, in some way or another, err, blunder and suffer. 

This irresistible conviction of truth which impresses the heart 
of the reader is, in large part, the result of the author’s strong, 
cool, and clear style—a masterly style which we cannot help think- 
ing largely the result of intense study of the Old Testament. We 
have not mentioned a remarkable sermon in the book—a sermon 
which we suspect was even preached. The whole book is thought- 
ful and is wholly original; with that originality, we mean, which 
comes from the mind having perceived truth for itself, weighed it 
for itself, and realized its meaning for itself. 

One book of Miss Warden’s we confess to have read before 
“Scheherazade,” and that was “ The House on the Marsh,” in 
which we were introduced to the elegant domestic privacy of a 
successful burglar. Singular, not to say undesirable, as such an 
introduction seems to people who have a prejudice in favor of ac- 
quaintances who go to bed at night instead of prowling around 
their neighbor’s premises and carrying off their plate and jewels, 
there was still something every day and matter of fact about that 
story compared with this “‘ London Night’s Entertainment.” We 
are every day confronted with proofs that burglars exist, but it 
requires a person of lively fancy to believe in any one of the char- 
acters and events of Miss Warden’s last production. The people 
all alike seem puppets who dance on wires. A young man goes 
into a London house and finds an Eastern princess whom he at 
once takes in his arms; touched by this artless precedent, on each 
succeeding occasion when the Eastern princess sees the young 
man, whether in public or in private, she says, ‘ Kiss me!” and 
throws herself into his embrace. It is well to state that these two 
young people are married at once, but it could hardly be expected 
that the Eastern princess instantly settled down into a staid Eng- 
lish matron. It is a very foolish and a very dull book, in spite of 
its glitter of jewels, its air of oriental picturesqueness. The char- 
acters are divided into two classes, knaves and fools, and it would 


be hard to decide which category is the more uninteresting. 
* 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A REVIVAL of interest in the poems of Sir Walter Scott is re- 

ported, especially in Western cities. The fact gives added 
importance to the statement that after a careful examination of all 
current editions of the poems Mr. W. J. Rolfe finds that none of 
them are free from serious errors and misprints, and that he has 
therefore prepared what the publishers (Messrs. Ticknor & Co.), 
call the “ first and only correct edition in England or America.” The 
work will be issued in one volume, with notes, appendices, a pre- 
fece, and many fine illustrations. 

Dr. John Avery, professor of Greek at Bowdoin College, died 
at North Bridgeton, Me., on the Ist inst. Professor Avery was 
one of the most accomplished orientalists in the country. He was 
versed in not less than fifteen languages and his learning was bal- 
anced by the modesty and candor of the true scholar. Of late he 
had been particularly devoted to the study of Sanskrit. 

Pennsylvania shows more than 50 volumes on scientific sub- 
jects at the American Exhibition in London, all published by the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The sixth annual report of the Dante Society contains a list 
of additions to the Dante collection in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, and a Dante bibliography for the year 1886, compiled by 
William C. Lane. 

We see the statement, but do not vouch for it, that Mark Twain 
sent to Caroline B. Le Row, the teacher who collected the ex- 
amples given in the book, ‘‘ English as She is Taught,” the check 
for $250 paid him by the Century for his reviewing article. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale’s “ Life of Washington,” which is passing 
through the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a story of the 











career of Washington from the point of view which is ignored in 
the longer biographies. The biographies of Washington have gen- 
erally paid more attention to his times than to his life. This is 
an effort to present Washington’s life to a people who may be 
supposed to know the history of the French war, the War of the 
American Revolution and the first Presidency. Mr. Hale states 
that so far as is possible he uses Washington’s letters and diaries 
as his authorities. Three-fourths of these have never been printed, 
and as he draws more fully from manuscript than printed sources 
there will be in the book a good deal that is new to most students 
of historv. 

The Transcaspian Railway, which the Russians are pushing 
forward towards Central Asia, is the subject of a new work by 
the Russian State Councillor, Dr. O. Heyfelden, of St. Petersburg, 
to be published in German at Hanover. 

“The Making of the Great West ”’ is the title of a volume which 
the Scribners will publish, in which Mr. 8. A. Drake describes the 
surveying and settling of that region. 

Good progress is being made in the work of constructing a 
building for our great national library, but the vastness of the 
structure will necessitate the expenditure of at least five years in 
its construction. 

Statistics are said to show a steady diminution in the percent- 
age of fiction called for at the college libraries of the country. It 
would be the more gratifying if this state of things was followed 
by a similar showing at the public libraries. 

Taking into consideration the present progress of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” it is expected the work will be completed 
before the end of next year.——A book is coming from the Lon- 
don press which gives promise of entertainment and instruction. 
It describes under the garb of fiction phases of life among the 
Chinese. The author is Mr. Hannan, a Scotchman who lived long 
in China.— Messrs. Blackwood are about to publish “ A Hand- 
book of the Republican Institutions of the United States of 
America,” by Mr. Dugald J. Bannetyne. 

Mr. John Addington Symonds is making a new translation 
into English of the ‘‘ Life of Benvenuto Cellini.” The work is to 
be illustrated with a portrait and eight etchings, and eighteen re- 

roductions of the works of the master printed in gold, silver and 

ronze. The work will be in two volumes ; 500 will comprise the 
edition for England. There are also to be 100 copies printed on 
large paper. 

A new translator of Rabelais, Mr. John Dimitry, has, it is 
stated, so far “ cleansed” Gargantua, Pantagruel, and Panurge as 
to make them proper company for young people. What can be 
left after the cleansing process will puzzle a good many people 
who bear the original in mind to determine. 

The text of the Greek New Testament, based on ancient au- 
thorities, as given by the late Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, LL. D., 
in his quarto edition, has just been published in a manual form by 
Messrs. Bagster & Sons, Paternoster Row. The text and alterna- 
tive marginal readings only are given, the list of authorities and 
MS. variations being omitted. 

The national library at Florence has purchased the archives 
of the Lunari Theatrical Company, which are rich in letters of 
celebrated composers and dramatists. Verdi, Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
Donizetti, and many other celebrities are represented in the col- 
lection. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has been the guest of Mr. Charles 
Fairchild at Newport.——Mr. Wemyss Reid’s life of the late Mr. 
Forster is not likely to be issued before next spring; his life of 
Lord Houghton will necessarily not appear until several months 
later.—The Academie Francaise has decreed one of the thousand- 
franc prizes to Mr. Bonaparte Wyze for his volume ‘“ Le Canel de 
Panama.’’——James C. Dibdin of Edinburgh is about to publish 
“ Anuals of the Edinburgh Stage,” with an account of the rise and 
progress of dramatic writing in Scotland. 

Maurice Leloir, whose charming illustrations in ‘ The History 
of Manon Lescaut” and “ A Sentimental Journey,’ will be re- 
membered, has designed the illustrations for an edition of “ Paul 
and Virginia,” which will be one of the autumn publications of the 
Routledges. 

Miss Mary N. Murfree is in Boston, and is said to be engaged 
upon a novel, but whether for a serial or not, is not learned.——E. 
P. Dutton & Co. have in press a volume of poems by George Mac- 
Donald, collected for the first time from those scattered through 
his novels. ——Max O’Rell has been elected an honorary member 
of the Scottish Society of Literature and Art. Mr. O’Rell’s “ L’Ami 
MacDonald,” just out in London, is well received by the English 
press. 

Washington has been selected by a majority of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States as the site of the proposed Catho- 
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lic University. The plans for the building were adopted last week, 
and it was resolved to begin work this fall. Bishop Keane of 
Richmond was elected as rector of the University, and a Building 
Committee, consisting of Archbishop Williams, Bishop Keane and 
Thomas Waggaman, was appointed. The Collecting Committee 
includes all the Archbishops and Bishops in the United States. 
About $8,000,000 will be required to establish the University. Of 
that amount about $700,000 has been secured, including $300,000 
given by Miss Caldwell. The theological department, the first to 
be opened, will be under the charge of the Order of St. Sulpice. 

The translator of Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ My Confession,” published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., is Miss Hapgood, whose name was by ac- 
cident omitted from the title page-——“‘ William I. and the German 
Empire” is the title of an important historical work in the press 
of Sampson Low & Co. The author is Mr. G. Barnet Smith.—— 
An illustrated edition of ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,” in phonography, is 
coming from the pressin London. It is the work of Mr. J. Her- 
bert Ford, who has been editor of The Shorthand Magazine since 
the death of Mr. Frederick Pittman. This unique work is pub- 
lished by Messrs. I. Pittman & Sons. 

Dr. Giuseppe Mazzantine has undertaken to make an in- 
ventory of all the private libraries of Italy——-The new library 
building of Syracuse University, it is expected, will be finished 
within a year and ready to receive the Von Ranke collection. It 
will be an entirely fire proof structure and will have room for 
150,000 volumes. 

An International Literary Congress will be opened at Madrid 
on the ninth of October by the Queen of Spain. Literarians from 
all parts are expected to be present.——By the ratification of the 
Berne International Copyright Convention a copyright obtained 
in Canada will be recognized throughout almost the whole civil- 
ized world, except the United States. 

The new.story on which ‘‘Ouida”’ is engaged is a picture of 
society in Rome and London.——Mr. C. R. Talbot, author of 
“ Honor Bright,” will publish, through Messrs. Lothrop & Co., a 
story of Newport and yachting, called “A Midshipman At Large.” 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody is quoted as having said recently of 
Hawthorne’s famous estimate of Margaret Fuller, printed in Julian 
Hawthorne’s biography: ‘‘ Of course Hawthorne wrote it, but he 
never meant it in the world. It was one of his comparisons, not a 
decided opinion. He hadn’t faith in opinions as such. He be- 
lieved that every thought and impression must be looked at on all 
sides to get its artistic and spiritual unity. I remember that Haw- 
thorne said to me once: ‘ Never print anything you have written 
until you have read it over in many moods of mind. When I 
write anything that I know or suspect is morbid, I feel as though 
I had told a lie.’ ” 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has written a biography of Gouver- 
neur Morris for the American Statesmen Series——Ginn & Co. 
report as ready the Satires of Horace, edited by Prof. Greenough 
of Harvard—the first volume in their college series of Latin auth- 
ors.——A biography of Ormsby Mitchell the astronomer, by his 
son F. A. Mitchell, is nearly ready by Houghton Mifflin & Co.— 
This firm also announces for early publication Mr. Lowell’s biog- 
raphy of Hawthorne.——“ The Russian Peasantry,” ‘“‘ Stepniak’s” 
new work, will be brought out in English in London, at once. 

Dr. Rudolph von Gottschall, well known in Germany as a 
playwright, has just completed a somewhat remarkable book on 
“The Chinese Stage and Dramatic Literature.” The record is 
divided into four epochs, in which the origin, rise, development, 
and progress of the drama is sketched and its relation to Chinese 
life shown. Analyses of many of the chief plays are given, and 
the usages of the contemporary stage are described. 


a 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


diner g will soon be issued in Baltimore, under the editorship 
of Dr. G. H. Roche, the first number of a quarterly journal 

to be called The Climatologist, to be devoted to the consideration 

of questions in the domain of Medical and Sanitary Climatology. 

The many persons who, while familiar with the term evolu- 
tion, are uncertain as to the scope of the doctrine, will be inter- 
ested in the answer to the question, ‘‘ What is Evolution?” which 
Professor Joseph Le Conte is to give in the October Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Mr. William T. Bok, New York, has arranged for a series of 
newspaper letters on the syndicate plan, by Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, on a variety of social topics. 

The editor and agent of the London edition of Outing will be 
Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth. 

The Forum for October will contain articles by Speaker Car- 
lisle, Bishop Huntington, Congressman Kelley, General Lord 











Wolseley, Prof. Huiginn, Jeanette L. Gilder, Prof. Lesley, Richard 
A. Proctor, and Alice Wellington Rollins. 


The American Magazine has removed its offices in New York 
to Astor Place, in the vicinity of the offices of Scribners, The Critic, 
and various other leading periodicals. 


After the ‘‘ War Series” and the “ Life of Lincoln,” the most 
important enterprise ever undertaken by The Century is the forth- 
coming series of illustrated papers upon “Siberia, and the Exile 
System,” by George Kennan, author of “Tent Life in Siberia,” who 
has recently returned from an arduous journey of fifteen thousand 
miles through European and Asiatic Russia. The Century sent with 
Mr. Kennan to Siberia, Mr. George A. Frost, of Boston, artist and 
photographer; and the forthcoming series of papers will be copi- 
ously illustrated from original sketches and photographs of exile 
barges, etapes, prisons, and mines; Siberian villages and land- 
scapes; types of little-known native tribes, and such other objects 
of interest as admit of pictorial treatment. The series will begin 
in November with the first of several articles upon the Russian 
revolutionary movement, entitled respectively: “ Prison Life of 
the Russian Revolutionists;” ‘“‘The Last Appeal of the Russian 
Liberals ;” ‘‘The Assassination of Alexander IT.;” and “The Fate 
of the Russian Constitution.” 








ART NOTES. 


HREE movements for monuments, all of considerable import- 
ance, have resulted from the interest in historic associations 
awakened by the celebration of the Centennial of the Constitu- 
tion. The first of these in point of time was mentioned last week, 
namely, that looking to the erection of statues of Washington, 
Franklin, Rittinhouse, and Logan in the city squares of Philadel- 
phia bearing their respective names. The first of the new plans 
in point of public interest is that which will be known as the Con- 
stitutional memorial, contemplating the erection of a suitable 
monument in Independence Square to commemorate the events 
which have just now been currently celebrated. This undertaking 
is now or presently will be in the hands of an executive committee 
consisting of the governors of the Old Thirteen States,seven officials 
of the Philadelphia city government, and thirteen members of the 
citizens’ committee, with whom the movement originated, Gover- 
nor Beaver being the chairman. Besides this executive committee, 
the original citizens’ committee and the governors of all the States 
and Territories are parties to the undertaking. 

The second new proposition is for a monument to commemo- 
rate the Declaration of Independence, also to be located in Inde- 
pendence Square. Such a monument has been talked of from 
time to time pretty nearly every since the Declaration was made, 
or at all events since a very early period in our history. The late 
Joseph Leeds, of this city, will be remembered as having given a 
great deal of time and thought to the subject, and among his pa- 
pers, if they have been preserved, can doubtless be found accounts 
of what has been done heretofore, together with suggestions, 
plans, designs, and other material of much value in any serious 
prosecution of the work. Mr. Leeds had an exhibit in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876, illustrating the proposition for a memo- 
rial, and its history to that date, which attracted so much attention. 
Had he retained the energy of his prime, practical results would 
doubtless have been reached, but he was at that time well stricken 
in years and was soon after gathered to his fathers. If the attempt 
to establish a memorial of the Declaration of Independence is to 
be renewed, Mr. Leeds’s labors in the cause should be made avail- 
able and due honor should be accorded for what he accomplished. 


Mr. Will H. Low, an artist whose opinion is entitled to re- 
spect, has entered into the controversy respecting the right of a 
painter to produce a copy or copies of a picture which he has sold 
as an original. ‘“‘ The ambition to owna thing because no one else 
can duplicate it is essentially vulgar, and, when exercised in the 
domain of art, offensively so. If a painting is good and 
the artist’s interest is not exhausted, the oftener it is painted the 
better.”” So says the illustrator of “Lamia.” If Mr. Low had 
been accustomed to controversy, he would know that undertaking 
to analyze other people’s motives is always presumptuous and gen- 
erally impertinent. A picture buyer may have reasons for desir- 
ing a unique picture, neither vulgar nor offensive, which, if we 
may be allowed to say so, is nobody’s business but his own. If 
he gives a commission for such a picture, or buys on that basis, 
the artist has no right to paint a replica. What the buyer may 
have in his mind has nothing to do with the matter, be his am- 
bitions offensive or not. Neither has the quality of the work any- 
thing to do with it—good, bad, or indifferent. The issue is a very 
simple one of common honesty, a question of filling a contract. If 
the buyer pays for the sole right to a picture, no sophistry can 
vest the artist with any contingent interest therein. 
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A case in point is that of the Munkacsy picture entitled “ The 
Last Days of a Condemned Man,” painted on commission for the 
late Mr. Wilstach of this city. Mrs. Wilstach says that the com- 
mission included all rights and excluded reproductions by the 
artist. Nevertheless Munkacsy painted a replica, and, by strange 
chance, it is now on exhibition within a stone’s throw of the orig- 
inal. On the whole, the second picture is rather the best of the 
two, but on no recognized system of ethics can its production be 
defended. It involves deceit and violation of contract. If there 
be no such contract, it requires no argument to establish the artist’s 
right to do as he thinks best. If there be such a contract, no in- 
genuity can excuse violation thereof. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


+ ie exploits of the submarine boat Nordenfeldt at the jubilee 
manceuvres of the British navy especially attracted the at- 
tention of the London Engineer, and that journal makes the occa- 
sion a text for a talk on the chance which a modern ironclad would 
stand if attacked by such an opponent. The Nordenfeldt differs 
from the torpedo boats of the British navy in having a level keel, 
so that when going at a high speed she does not raise her bows out 
of water after the manner of those craft, and hence is less exposed 
to hostile firing. On the contrary the slight bulge in the water in 
front of her which her high speed raises is practically shot-proof, 
as it deflects missiles so that they strike the iron plating harm- 
lessly, or miss it altogether. In addition she lies so low as to be 
invisible at the distance of a mile even when at rest on top of the 
water, and when her commander sees fit she can forsake the sur- 
face entirely. The Engineer comes to the conclusion that no num- 
ber of heavy armored ships would dare to attack a port known to 
possess such a craft for its defense, and that the only chances for 
making such ships serve the purposes of their construction in any 
future war would be to render them torpedo-proof in some way— 
a suggestion more easily made than carried into effect. 

Discoveries of natural gas wells in new sections of the coun- 
try continue. The Township of Herscher, Kankakee county, IIl- 
linois, a place of about 350 inhabitants, sixteen miles west of Kan- 
kakee, is reported by the Chicago Tribune to be in the throes of ex- 
citement and expectation in consequence of the discovery of nat- 
ural gas within its boundaries. In boring for water two gas wells 
have been made. The first was bored to the depth of forty-one 
feet, when the gas flew upward with sufficient force to drive the 
mingled water and gravel about five feet in the air. Since that 
time the water in the forty-one foot boring has risen ten or twelve 
feet and is continually boiling and bubbling with gas. Later an- 
other well was being bored about ten feet from the first, but a pipe 
was driven down as the work progressed, when at a depth of forty- 
five feet, the gas rushed up the pipe, which was capped and the gas 
lighted. This jet has been burning ever since, and is stated to be 
about four times as large as that of an ordinary gas burner. The 
Township Trustees have sent for supplies of pipes and tubing, 
when systematic work to gauge and ascertain the full supply of 
gas will be done. 

Prof. Wm. R. Brooks, of the Red House Observatory, Phelps, 
N. Y., writes thus to The Scientific American respecting his recent 
supposed discovery of a new comet: ‘‘ The comet it was my privi- 
lege to discover on the morning of August 25, 1887, in the eastern 
heavens, proves to be a very interesting one, viz., the return of the 
Olbers comet of 1815. It is its first return since 1815, thus estab- 
lishing its periodic character, with a revolution about the sun in a 
period of about seventy-two years. It is therefore a member of 
our own solarsystem. It now takes its place as the third in the 
known list of comets of long period, established by an observed re- 
turn to perihelion. The first of these is Halley’s, with a period of 
seventy-six years; the second the 1812 or Pons-Brooks comet, re- 
discovered by the writer on September 1, 1883, and having a 
period of 71 years, 4 months, and 10 days. It makesits perihelion 
passage, or nearest point to the sun, about October 6, 1887. The 
comet is slowly increasing in brilliancy, and may be readily ob- 
served with telescopes of moderate aperture. It has a star-like 
nucleus and a short tail.” 

In several localities of the Western States a most extra- 
ordinary mortality among the fish has been attracting attention 
lately. In the vicinity of Galena, Ill., the fish in many of the 
streams have lately died by the million, and the few that are left 
are rapidly following suit. The banks of the Galena River 
branches are lined with dead fish of all sizes and varieties, from 
the tiny minnow to the mammoth catandsturgeon. At Buncombe, 
Wis., dead fish are so numerous on the banks that the stench 
arising from them is almost unbearable. At Lancaster, Wis., the 
scene on the river bank beggars description, over fifty wagon loads 
of dead fish being in sight. There are numerous theories afloat as 
to the cause. One is that the recent rains have roiled the water 





with mud, so that the fish have been unable to breathe, and strug- 
gling to the surface for air, havedied. Another is that during the 
dry, hot summer, the valleys and marshes above were filled with 
some poisonous growth that with the recent floods was carried 
into the streams and poisoned the water. 

The fifty-sixth annual exhibition of the American Institute 
will be opened in New York, on Wednesday of next week, the 28th 
of September. The buildings have been put in thorough order, 
and painted inside and outside. The most notable feature of the 
year will be the electrical department, which will occupy fully one- 
half of the enormous buildings. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to make it not alone an exhibition of all the latest inven- 
tions in this most interesting of modern sciences, but as well his- 
torical ; for in it will be displayed all the noted apparatus of the 
past. Everything electrical can there be seen, from a motor for 
drawing trains of cars to the smallest toy. The display of im- 
proved methods of lighting and new motors is expected to be the 
largest ever seen in this country. In addition to this novel ex- 
hibition, there will be an exhibition of other late inventions in the 
mechanical arts, so far as it is within reach of the management to 
find the required space for their accommodation. Intending ex- 
hibitors who have not yet applied for space are notified that they 
should not longer delay their application. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


SCHEHERAZADE, A LONDON NIGHT’s ENTERTAINMENT. By Florence War- 
den. Pp. 348. Paper. $0.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL MECHANICs. By William G. Peck, 
Ph. D., LL. D. Pp. 319. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

A POPULAR CHEMISTRY. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D. Pp. 327. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CLIMATOLOGICAL STUDY OF PHTHISIS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. By William Pepper, M. D., LL.D. Pp. 77. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 








JOURNALISTIC CONFUSION IN CHINA. 


[A lively article in the Japan Daily Mail, of Yokohama, of August 23d, 
discusses the tribulation and confusion exhibited by the English and Ger- 
man newspapers of the Chinese coast over the organization of the Chinese- 
American bank, and the probable measures of development which are to 
follow it. These, the Mail remarks, “ would be a veritable fulfilment of the 
Marquis Tseng’s bold prophecy ‘ The Sleeper Awakened,’” but it observes 
that while it was reasonable to doubt the likelihood of so great a change be- 
ing undertaken by the Chinese authorities, the jealous, envious, and abusive 
tone of many of the journals referred to is quite another matter. One of 
them, a German paper, is particularly referred to by the Mail, in the follow- 
ing extracts.] 

. a German writer in the Ostasiatische Lloyd belongs to a different cate- 

gory of critics. This gentleman’s methods are quite familiar to readers 
of the local press in the Far East. It is like renewing one’s acquaintance 
with an old friend to be brought face to face with the abuse which he scat- 
ters broadcast by way of preface. He and his congeners, unfortunately only 
too numerous at this end of the world, may not inaptly be compared to rus- 
tic road-makers in Japan, who, whenever they have a particularly difficult 
place to negotiate, use a proportionately greater amount of mud. This Ger- 
man caviller, whom, by the way, the Shanghai Courier introduces to the pub- 
lic as a man “ who has certainly every facility to know the true state of 
affairs, much more so than the writer in the Chinese Times,” is splendidly 
liberal in his use of mud. He smears America, to begin with. She, he de- 
clares, is not a power to be chosen by China as a financial vis-a-vis, Her 
“ political relations” with the Middle Kingdom are of a “ decidedly doubt- 
ful” character. She is, moreover, “ offensively weak,” for when she had 
occasion to send “ her only three men-of-war in Eastern waters” to Canton, 
“the spirit of the native masses being then highly excited over the das- 
tardly proceedings in California,” it became “ apparent that the three ships 
would have been in the power of China, for if they still managed to hold 
together, and if the boards did not drop out of them, they were in every 
respect incapable of going into action.” We recall the circumstance, by the 
way, when Congress declared war against Great Britain in 1812, the United 
States had twenty ships of war, while England had a thousand. Our Ger- 
man friend, however, is not concerned with anything so consistent as his- 
tory. He forgets that this very unreadiness, on America’s part, to resort to 
force may appear to Oriental States a strong reason for treating her with 
confidence. His oblivion becomes still more conspicuous when, in the self- 
same context, he recalls that “‘ England and France, on several occasions, 
have tried, and with success. to make political capital out of money trans- 
actions with foreign countries,” whereas America, as the “Marquis Tseng 
recently acknowledged in a memorial,’ has never done anything of the sort. 
Yet, in the next breath, he tells us that “ the mission of the American Syn- 
dicate is partly of a financial, partly of a political character.’ Who, indeed, 
can be so hard-hearted as not to sympathise with the dilemma of this Ger- 
man critic? 

% # * % * # % * 

Speaking seriously, such silly calumniators would not deserve even a 
passing notice were it not for the consideration extended to their lucubra- 
tions by the English local press. Experience has long ago indicated a cer- 
tain means of getting what one writes reproduced by the great majority of 
the foreign journals published in the East. Be sufficiently personal, suf- 
ficiently rancorous, sufficiently violent, and sufficiently libellous, and you 
may be quite sure of a corner in at least one newspaper at each open port. 
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This German gentleman has learned the secret. He knows that his glaring 
inconsistencies and illogical absurdities will be condoned if only he attacks. 
And he does attack with splendid indiscriminateness—attacks “ Yankee 
humbug ;” attacks the gullibility of ‘‘ English competitors ;” attacks the 
United States; attacks the American Syndicate ; at*scks the editor of the 
Chinese Times; attacks the Viceroy Li; attacks England; attacks France; 
attacks “English schemers;” attacks Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. :— 
attacks, in short, everything and everybody except Germany and the 
Marquis Tseng, the latter of whom he nevertheless makes ridiculous by re- 
presenting him as the supporter of an unworthy rival’s policy. We know 
too much of German sense and German shrewdness to suspect that this 
blundering championship of the Marquis Tseng at Earl Li’s expense is a 
genuine plank in Germany’s political programme. The one thing note- 
worthy about this incident is the example it affords of journalistic methods 
in the far East. Already four newspapers have combined to ventilate our 
angry German’s inconsequential tirade. We venture to predict that four is 
not the limit. 








DRIFT. 
— scope and character of the Chinese-American enterprises are begin 
ning to be more accurately understood and their importance more 
justly appreciated. The Boston Beacon says: 


“The moment it became known that the government of China had 
granted important concessions to the Philadelphia syndicate of which Mr. 
Wharton Barker seems to be the head, the New York press began to assail 
one of the agents who had been prominent in the negotiations. These lat- 
ter, as far as is known, give the syndicate the privilege of putting up tele- 
phones in all the treaty ports of China and of doing a banking business in 
which the syndicate will act as the fiscal agent of the Chinese government. 
Suppose for argument’s sake that Count Mitkiewicz is not immaculate, what 
has that to do with the great privileges granted to the Wharton syndicate? 
It is to be hoped that the syndicate will receive better support at the hands 
of our government which has done so much to injure American trade in 
China. England, France, and Germany would have been glad to obtain 
what the Wharton syndicate has won for itself. Why, then, should we wax 
furious when Americans succeed in extending their business abroad? Our 
national government would simply do its duty if it cooperated with the 
Wharton syndicate in a frank and public manner; for every cent honestly 
earned by the Wharton syndicate will benefit the United States. The Chi- 
nese government has shown its usual discrimination in conferring the priv- 
ileges in question upon honorable and high-minded Americans. Mr. Bar- 
ker, in turn, should teach the Chinese the difference between an honorable 
American and an adventurer. If he will treat the Chinese as he treats his 
neighbors and friends in Philadelphia he will be a novelty in China, where 
Europeans usually go to fleece the Chinamen.” 


And the Christian Union remarks : 





__ “There is a strong and growing conviction in China that she must have 
railroads, telegraphs, improved machinery; all this, however, requires capi- 
tal; and, in spite of the treatment to which Chinamen have been subjected 
on the Pacific coast, the Chinese people turn more readily to America than 
to either England or France for partnership in their proposed commercial 
undertakings. Whatever may be the outcome of this particular concession, 
we have no doubt that it indicates the dawning of a better day for China, 
of more intimate relations with the rest of the civilized world, and of the 
— of her doors to the instruments and benefits of modern civiliza- 

ion. 





The new route to China via the Canadian Pacific is developing quite a 
traffic in manufactured cottons from New England points. Last week a ship- 
ment of 3044 bales of cotton cloth to China was made via Boston and Lowell 
Railroad to Newport, Vt., and Canadian Pacific Railroad, Vt., to Vancouver, 
British Colnmbia, and thence by steamer to Yokohama and Hong Kong. 
The shipment makes a train of twenty-six cars, which run through to the 
ship’s side at Vancouver, a little more than 3,200 miles from Boston. By 
this route cotton goods can be shipped from New England even without the 
expense of the dressing which the English manufacturers apply to their 
packages shipped through the Suez Canal. Instead of that we can ship the 
cloth in ordinary bales or boxes because, the voyage being a short one and 
wholly in a northern latitude, the condition of the goods on arrival will be 
the same as when they left the factory. The time required for the shipping 
of the goods from the New England mill to Shanghai is about thirty days; 
the time from England via the Suez canal to the same port is about fifty- 
three days.—Boston Journal. 





Inasmuch as the free trade papers have always strenuously insisted that 
the tariff has nothing to do with wages, it is rather amusing to find the New 
York Times arguing that under free trade harvest hands could be hired for 
$1.50 instead of $2 per day, and a corresponding reduction could be made in 
monthly wages, so that the cost of producing wheat would be reduced from 
15 to 20 per cent.— Boston Journal. 

Of course there is no controversy about the utility of foreign languages, 
or their desirability as an acquisition in a mixed population like ours; but 
the public schools, supported exclusively by a public tax, is not the place to 
teach them. When desired, they should, like a collegiate education, be 
taught at the expense of those desiring them. The national language is all 
which has any claims to a free instruction.— Kankakee (Ill.) Gazette. 








A Dry, RAspine Cova, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals alt 
oe parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or Cold. 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 
Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 








—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’1 R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 

Asa 8. Wing. 





TRUST COMPANY. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIR 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Ree Ba 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
SE TERE St DEPOSITS 

OF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Com 74 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
—— Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
— , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C, WINSHIP, Trust Officer, 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran W. Rotch W 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred rider 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
ee, 
ohn J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


Charles 8S. Hinchman, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

‘ita Boar 
arles A, 

Joseph Moore, Jr. — 
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CLOTHING. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 





E CALL SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION TO OUR 


$12.00 
IMPORTED ENGLISH 


FALL OVERCOAT. 


Offered at this remarkable price through 
some unusual purchases of Woolens by us in 
England. They cannot be classified with 
ordinary garments, for they are made by us 
in London, and have all the appearance of 
a $30 ordered overcoat. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


908 WALNUT ST. 
—AND— 


1338 CHESTNUT ST. 




















N. B.—Also, Suits, Pants, and all novel- 
ties now opened. 


The British King brings us 14 more cases from 
our English House. They contain the latest 
London styles of Suit-Trousers and ‘‘ OSBORNE 
JACKETS.” 








INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every “eo 8 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

_ Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


8. 
The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

A TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARE, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JOHN C, BULLITT. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 


of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, that the following is proposed 
as an amendment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters, which read as follows : 

‘*Tf 22 years of age or upwards, he shall have 
paid, within two years, a state of county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least two months, and 
paid at least one month before the election,’’ so that 
the section which reads as follows: fi 

‘* Every male citizen, 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections : ; 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
—r preceding the election. ’ 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceeding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid, within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months, 
and paid at leaet one month before the election,” 
shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘*Every male citizen 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at the polling place of the election district of which 
he shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately ——-, the election. The Legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
who shall have been a citizen for thirty days and an 
inhabitant of this State one year next preceding an 
election, except at municipal elections, and for the 
last thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at such election in the election district of which he 
shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere for 
all officers that now are or hereafter may be elected 
~ the people: Provided, That in time of war no 
elector in the actual military service of the State or 
of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively reside. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have — or lost a residence by reason 
of his presence or absence while employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college 
or seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors, 
who, for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to re- 
side in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established. 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of Article XVIII. 
of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution ag an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, That the following 
amendment is pro d to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the Eighteenth Article thereof : 


AMENDMENT. 


There shall be an additional article to said Consti- 
tution, to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 


ARTICLE XIX. 


‘The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 

toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 

. : misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as of be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate 
penalties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 





125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
owing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Re ter and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 











PHILADELPHIA. 


